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dominance and stuttering. Daniels1 gave handedness tests to 1,548
college students and found data that "lend little or no support to
many relationships commonly reported as existing between handedness
and stuttering." There were 138 ambidextrous students, four of
whom stuttered. The rest (1,376) were right-handed and 15 stuttered.
Spadino2 studied a group of 70 stutterers in comparison with a con-
trol group of 70 noiistutterers, matched as to age, race or language of
parents, and mental ability. He found no significances between the
two groups in any phase of cerebral dominance. His results are
shown in Table 106. The author concludes, "This study has found
little evidence to corroborate the theory that stuttering is often associ-
ated with lack of unilaterality."
In face of this conflicting evidence regarding the relation of cerebral
dominance to stuttering, any conclusion must be postponed until
further research clears up the matter. Why different studies using
essentially the same methods of investigation should find opposing
results is not n'ow understood. However, it has happened before in
science and will happen again. There are many problems in all fields
of science about which there is conflicting evidence.
MENTAL ADJUSTMENT
Fletcher8 argues that, because the stutterer can speak perfectly on
certain occasions but stutters on others, his real difficulty must lie in
his relationship to those stuttering occasions. "All communication
demands a social adjustment, either intellectual or emotional, or else
both at once. . . , Stuttering represents a morbidity of these adjust-
ment processes, . . . a pathological social response." In other words,
stuttering is merely a symptom of a social maladjustment, or a psycho-
neurosis. It is not a speech problem per se at all. When the mental
adjustment problem is taken care of, the stuttering symptom dis-
appears. "We are forced to conclude that the speech instrument of
the stutterer is normal, and that its malfunction is due to a state of
mind which appears to be subject to some degree of control,"
From this point of view, the treatment of stuttering becomes
psychological. If the individual learns to become adjusted to his
social environment, his speech problem is taken care of. The real
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